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GARRICK’S VILLA. 

This villa, now so much run upon by the 
more intelligent pleasure-seekers of Lon- 
don, from being rendered easily come-at- 
able by the new modes of transit, deserves 
attention for more reasons than one. It is 
worth seeing again and again for the beauty 
of the scene with which it is identified, and 
for the agreeable reminiscences which it 
fails not to furnish of the extraordinary. 
man whose name it bears, and who, thoug 
more than a century has passed since the 
blaze of his genius burst on the town, is 
still familiarly known by fame, tradition, 
and anecdote to every lover of the drama. 

Garrick’s Villa was formerly known as 
Hampton House. It is separated from the 
Thames by a public road, but when seen 
from the bank of the river, the road is 
completely hidden by the high bushes 
which rise to the windows of the first story. 
The lawn in front of the house, which 
reaches to the Thames, is accessible by a 
path beneath the road which joins it to the 
grounds on the other side. ‘The principal 
object of interest in this portion of ‘the 
grounds is the temple of Shakspeare, which 
Garrick erected close to the borders of the 
river, It is an octagonal brick building, 
covered with stucco, and having a domed 
top, and a portico with an ascent of seve- 
ral steps. It was erected age to con- 
tain foubiliac’s statue of Shakspeare, 
which is now placed in the entrance-ball of 
the British Museum, it having become na- 
tional property on the death of Mrs. Gar- 
rick, to whom it was beqneathed by her 
husband, with a desire that it should at her 
death go to the Museum. It was executed 
by the sculptor at the request and expense 
of Garrick, to express his sense of the res- 
pect and veneration he ever felt for the 
great poet, whose works had contributed to 
his fame and fortune. 

An impression has been created that 
Garrick was a very sordid man. Theatri- 
cal managers have generally many ene- 
mies. That many of the worst specimens 
of humanity are to be found among them 
cannot be denied; scamps at once insincere 
and brutal, brazen and false, have not been 
searce since Garrick “ shuffled off this 
mortal coil;” but it ought to be remem- 
bered, that with the best intentions, a ma- 
nager, if resolute to perform his duty, nay, 
if he wish to escape ruin, must in nume- 
rous cases pronounce decisions which crush 
the fondest hopes of aspirants, who, how- 
ever unfit to tread the stage, or to write for 
it, are at least competent to make their 
sorrows known, and in some way or other 
to avenge them. The fluctuating property 
of a theatre will at times cause the boldest 
to feel alarm, the most profuse to be frugal; 
and Garrick no doubt had his moments of 
fear and parsimony, but still more facts 
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which evince a kind and generous nature 
are extant of him than have ever been told 
of Foote, or of his other contemporary as- 
sailants who charged him with meanness. 

Even in the temple which has been men- 
tioned we have something like evidence of 
a liberal mind. The object of it was, at 
no small expense, to furnish a shrine in 
which the labour of one highly-gifted man 
should be preserved while he lived to assist 
in perpetuating the fame of another; the 
statue, when the time should come when it 
would no longer be gazed on by him, or by 
those most near to him, to become the pro- 

rty of that public whose fathers he had 
Felighted for nearly forty years. 

It has been told that when Whitfield was 
building the Tabernacle in Tottenham 
Court Road, the carpenter emplo ed in its 
erection was the same individual who 
worked for Garrick. From him the latter 
learned that the reverend gentleman was 
somewhat backward in his payments from 
want of funds; the actor upon this has- 
tened to his assistance, and placed a £500 
note at his disposal. 

Dr. Burney gives a pleasant sketch of 
“ the great little man,” as Miss Bellamy 
calls him, “ I remember,” says the doctor, 
“ after his retirement to Hampton Court, 
seeing him come to town, strutting through 
the Strand on a wet day, in a large horse- 
man’s great coat, the very flaps and skirts 
of which seemed animated and in perpe- 
tual motion. But to have eyed him sittin; 
in the orchestra of Drury Lane on the dé- 
but of young Bannister (as it was then), 
anticipating every line and gesture, some- 
times looking at his favourite éléve, and 
sometimes giving a kind nod to his elegant 
friends in the dress boxes in token of ap- 
probation and of future fame, every mortal 
must have been enchanted.” 

The late Mr. parr, of Bond-street, 
when a boy, went to school in the neigh- 
bourhood of the retired Roscius. He used 
to relate that Mr. Garrick would occasion- 
ally enter the school-room, and jocularly 

the master to select for him the very 
worst boy, that he might make him some 
little present. His coming was a plad mo- 
ment for the urchins, as it commonly ended 
with his procuring them all an agreeable 
ag from their studies and a treat at the 
villa. 


THE PARTICULARLY AGREEABLE 
LADY. 


BY JOLT. 
(Concluded from page 176.) 

The next day the widow showed the 
same kind of treatment towards the chil- 
dren, but finding they were rather rebel- 
lious, and by no means disposed to have 
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Such restraint placed upon them, she was 
obliged to resort to various expedients to 
keep them quiet. Lump sugar, currants, 
and raisins were deait out very liberally, 
and the children thus became reconciled to 
the irksomeness of this confinement. Mrs. 
Blarney continued this system of treat- 
ment till Mr. and Mrs. Gibby returned. 
From the time of their going away till the 
day of their return the children had only 
twice been out of the room, on which oc- 
casions they went out to walk with the ser- 
vant for an hour or so at a time. 

It will be a matter of surprise how Mrs. 
Blarney and the servant disposed of their 
time. In the morning Mrs. Blarney took 
a walk into some of the parks, and re- 
turned to dinner, after which she had a 
nap, and generally awoke by the time the 
servant had got through her work. The 
twain then sat down to have a game at 
cards, or tell each other’s fortune; after 
tea, cards again; after supper, cards and 
gin and water. As soon as the bottle was 
empty Mrs. Blarney ordered the servant to 


-go and purchase another, and, as she had 


been entrusted with a small sum of money 
by Mrs. Gibby to pay for any little tritles 
they might want, she cha for the gin 
in sand, pipe-clay, mus &e. &c. 

“ And how have the children behaved?” 
said Mrs. Gibby, as soon as she and her 
husband returned from Margate. 

“ Like angels, ma’am; so good, so obe- 
dient, so industrious, you can’t think,” said 
Mrs. Blarney; “ bless em!” 

“ T hope you all said your lessons,” said 
Mrs. Gibby, addressing her progeny, who 
were all dancing about the room, partly 
from pleasure at having been salenioh from 
their restraint, and partly from joy at. be- 
holding their “ ma” again. 

“ We haven’t said a lesson since you 
left, ma,” said little Johnny. 

** No more we have,” said Amelia. 

“ For shame!” said Mrs. Blarney; 


_ good little children must never tell fibs.” 


“It’s no use re that, dears,” said 
Mrs. Gibby, “ for I know Mrs. Blarney 
would hear your lessons, and insist on your 
saying them, too.” 
“ To be sure,” said Mrs. Blarney, “ but 
they’ve really been very good children in- 
eed, and I can scarcely say which of ’em 
has been the best. I hope you've bought 
’em something, for they really deserve it.” 
Here Mrs. Gibby dived into a capacious 
pocket, and presently hauled out some nuts 
and gingerbread, which she distributed im- 
partially amongst the children. 
Mrs. Gibby and Mrs. Blarney now 
squared their accounts, and after the latter 
ad been presented with a few shillings for 
taking “such care” of her house and chil- 
dren, she returned to her lodgings in St. 


. Martin’s Lane. 


“ Anybody been here for me, Mrs. Wif- 
fin?” said Blarney, as her landlady 
gave her admittance. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Wiffin, “ three 
or four messengers have been here. A 
boy was here from Mrs. Puckleswust’s to 
say as how you was wanted to help her 
make some shirts for Mr. Puckleswust and 
the three Masters Puckleswust, as is a-go- 
ing into the country for the benefit of their 
healths, And there’s been a young ‘oman 
here from Mrs. Richardson Waverle » to 
say as how you're wanted to go and help 
her to make cakes and other little things, 
as she’s a-going to have a party. And 
there’s been another young ’oman from 
Mrs. Malt to say as how Mrs. Malt has lost 
the babby, and as she and Mr. Malt are so 
particular dull every night, a-howing to 
the loss of the society of their babby, they 
wants you to go and stop with ’em a few 
nights by way of keeping ‘em company. 
You neein’t take a nightcap, as Mrs. t 
perwides ’em herself. 

‘“‘Mrs. Malt’s the woman forme,” thought 
Mrs. Blarney; “ brandy and water every 
night,.and a glass of it in coffee every 
morning. Nobody else m here, Mrs. 
Wiffiu?” 

“ Nobody, ma’am,” said the landlady. 

Mrs. Blarney thanked Mrs. Wiffin for 
her kindness in taking in the messages, and 
then proceeded to her own room. 

“ I'm glad,” said Mrs. Blarney to her- 
self, “ that that babby is gone, more par- 
ticularly as I'm a-going to Mrs, Malt’s. 
*Twas a sour-tempered child, and always 
a-screaming. One couldn’t hear one’s-self 
speak for it, drat it. Goodness be thanked 
it's gone. Many and many a time did that 
blessed child destroy my happiness when I 
was at Mrs. Malt’s, but I bore it patiently. 
Mrs. Malt is one of my best friends, and 
she it was who introduced me to all m 
other connections, Out of respect I thi 
Tl put on a black gown, though it’s more 
than the child deserves.’’ 

Mrs. Blarney accordingly dressed herself 
in her. best black gown, threw a black silk 
handkerchief over her shoulders, and de- 

sited in her pocket a clean witite pocket 

andkerchief, wherewith to do the pathetic. 
Having put on her bonnet and shawl she 
again locked the door, and hastened down 


_ Stairs, leaving directions with Mrs. Wiffin 


as to what she was to say in case any more 
inquiries were made about her. 

e reader has doubtless often been in 
Red Lion Street, Theobald’s Road, or Hol- 
born, for the said street is as much con- 
nected with one thoroughfare as the other. 
A short time ago there used to be a house 
in that street of a somewhat striking ap- 

nce. The door and the window shut- 
ter were painted a glaring green, and the 
door was surmounted with « large knocker 
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in the shape of a lion’s head; on the mid- 
dle of the door a huge brass plate was 
fixed, bearing the following magic letters, 
Matt. In addition to these peculiarities, 
several papers were stuck in the parlour 
window, signifying that Mr. Malt might be 
consulted every day (Sundays excepted) 
from ten till four. Having observed that 
Mr. Malt was a dentist, we will at once pro- 
ceed to relate what is more immediately 
connected with the subject of our present 


aper. 
r is ons to this house that Mrs. Blarney 
now directed her steps, and she. walked 
quicker than usual to be in time for tea. 
Arrived at the residence of the Malts, the 
widow gave a rat-tat-tat that soon brought 
the servant to the door. She was forth- 
with ushered into the parlour, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Malt were discovered seated upon 
a sofa, taking their tea, Mr. Malt looking 
very intently at the fire, as if he were fas- 
hioning the shape of the “ blessed babby ” 
amongst the embers, and Mrs. Malt gazing 
fixedly at her own portrait, that hung over 
the mantel-piece, as if in her own linea- 
ments she was tracing those of her 
child. 

“ Mrs. Blarney!” said Mrs. Malt, rising 
immediately to shake hands with her vi- 
sitor. 

“ Mrs. Malt,” said Mrs. Blarney, “ what 
have I heard?” and Mrs. Blarney drew out 
the identical pocket handkerchief before 
spoken of, and put it up to her face. 

“Too true, too true,” said Malt; “ it's 
gone.” 

“A heavy blow this, Mrs. Malt, to us 
all,” said Mrs. Blarney, and she sighed 
convulsively. 

“ Dire calamity,” said Malt. 

“ T'll have no more children, Mrs. Blar- 
ney,” said Mrs. Malt, if I am to lose ’em in 
that way.” 

This was said as if Mrs. Malt could have 
children when she pleased. 

“ I think it hard,” said the widow, 
“ that the most sweetest of infants should 
be taken from the bosoms of its doating 
parents at so early a period of its precious 
existence.” 

“ This house ain't like itself,” said Mr. 
Malt. 

“No more it ain’t,” said Mrs, Blarney, 
and indeed she thought ‘so, for it was now, 
in her opinion, a heaven upon earth, in 
comparison with what it had been when the 
child was living. 

“ You’ve not had tea, Mrs. Blarney,” 
said Malt. 

“ No, sir, I’ve not,” said the widow, 
“ but I couldn't take a i The news 
about that poor child has had such an ef- 
fect upon me that I sha'n’t be myself for a 
month to come.” 

“ Oh, try to take a cup,” said Mrs. Malt, 





“it do you good. I haven’t ate any» 
thing since it died, poor thing.” 

“ Bless it!” said Mrs. Blarney, and she 
clasped her hands aioe. amen’ as though 
she were caressing the departed. 

Mrs. Malt poured out a cup of tea, and 
Mrs. Blarney, after a little more pressing, 
sat down at the table, and didn't rise be- 
fore she had made a hearty meal. 

“You can make make it convenient to 
stop with us a few days,” said Mrs. Malt. 

“ T can, ma’am,” said Mrs, Blarney, “and 
under such circumstances, if I had any 
other engagement, I should at once have 
thrown it up. As soon as Mrs. Wiffin told 
me the child was dead, says I to Mrs. Wif- 
fin, ‘That’s a heavy blow for my friend 
Mrs. Malt, and I wish she may recover 
from it. She doated upon the blessed babby, 
and well she might, for she was the sweet- 
est child as ever anybody clapped — 


= Such was my very words to 
iffin.” 


“It’s been very surprising tome how 
T've bore up so well,” said Mrs. Malt. 

“ It’s been surprising to everybody, 
dear,” said Malt. 

“There is one thing to be said, Mrs. 
Malt,” said the widow, “ and that is, if 
Mrs. Malt resolves upon bearing up against 
anything, she is almost certain to do it suc- 
cessfully. I never did see a woman pos- 
sessing such strength of mind, and many a 
time I’ve said so.” 

“ But this has been’so heavy a blow, Mrs. 
Blarney,” said Mrs. Malt. 

“It has been a heavy blow,” said Mrs. 
Blarney; “and as for you, Mr. Malt,”.con- 
tinued the widow, *‘ you have always been 
the most affectionate husband and doating 
parent that ever I saw, and many’s the 
time I’ve said it. Oh! had Blarney been 
like you, I had been better off this precious 
day. It was cruel of him to leave me with- 
out a penny.” . 

“We must be charitable towards the 
dead,” said Mrs. Malt. 

“ Very true, ma’am, very true, ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Blarney. 

This is a principle often inculcated, and 
it is avery good one, too, for it makes up 
for the want of it towards the living. En 

nt, what a fine idea it is to erect a 
splendid sculptured monument to the me~- 
mory of a great and good man, and to 
heap upon his name, r his demise, all 
kinds of encomiums. It is a capital way 
for making up for the neglect and wrong 
showed tow him when he was living. 

Some days passed away, and the grief 
of the Malts, partly through the consola- 
tion afforded by . Blarney, had sub- 
sided. Mrs. Malt, when she was free from 
affliction, possessed a tolerable flow of ani- 
mal spirits, and Mrs. Blarney, whose cha- 
racter assimilated a good deal to that of 








eed 
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the pliant Alcibiades, could also accommo- 
date herself to people of that turh of 
mind, as well as such as “ weep because 


they weep in vain.” Many a droll conver- Dum 


sation, therefore, had Mrs, Marsh and the 
widow, the latter of course always maki 
her star turn, if ible, upon some 
property or qualification of Mrs. t, or 
some bad property or qualification of those 


who were at enmity with the Mglts, 
One day, whilst the ladies were enjoying 
a hearty laugh at something they had been 


talking about, Mr. Malt, accompanied by a 
shabby-genteel little man, walked into the 
room, 
“ Mr. Booge, ladies,” said Mr. Malt; 
“ Mrs. Malt and Mrs, Blarney, Mr. pony, oll 
The widow involuntarily started on be- 
holding the shabby-genteel little man. 


“ Mrs. Blarney!” exclaimed the little p 


man, taking up a position similar to that 
of young Hamlet when he beholds his fa- 
ther’s ghost. 

“ Mrs. Blarney,” repeated Mr. Malt. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” and the little man shook 
his sides with laughter, “ that’s Sally 
Dumps — Sally Dumps, the dressmaker, 
who lived a few years ago in Camden-town! 
What, still at your old tricks, Sally, eh?” 
continued the little tleman; “ still pre- 
tending to be the widow of Mr. Abr 
Blarney, ornamental painter of Camden- 
town, eh? ha, ha, ha! What a shame to 
die without leaving you a penny! Cruel, 
cruel Blarney, he, he, he! on’t do, Sally, 
won't do, my girl; sure to be found out 
some day or other.” 

“ Mr. and Mrs, Malt,” said the pretended 
widow, “ this man is totally unknown to 
me; I never in my recollection saw him 
afore.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” and the little gentleman 
chuckled again, as though it was the finest 
joke in the world to detect an impostor like 
Mrs. Blarney, “ ha, ha, ha! Is all your 
silver plate in the right place, Malt? k 
to your wine and your spirits, and examine 
your linen and see if it’s all right.” 

“Do you charge me with being a thief, 
fellow?” said the widow, in a fury. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! not exactly,” said the lit- 
tle man; “ only with an incapacity to dis- 
tinguish your own from that of another’s;” 
and the little man coughed, and laughed, 
and rubbed his face, as though he felt sv 
funny all over that he could not contain 
himself. 

“ Malt,” said Mrs. Malt, “ two table- 
cloths have been missing; we didn’t think 
of that.” 

“ Yes, my dear, and there’s my mourn- 
ing ring has not been seen within these last 
few days.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! look to your property— 
look to your property,” cried the little gen- 
tleman. “Oh, Sally Dumps! Sally Dumps!” 


“ Mrs. Blarney, or rather Sarah Dumps,” 
said Mr. Malt, assuming a dignity that did 
not sit very gracefully upon him, “ Sarah 
confess your delinquencies, restore 
the stolen property, and leave my house,” 
ais oe the ears pay a 

gentleman, “ ha, a! uce the 
tickets, and make off as.soun as you can.” 

“ What tickets, man?” said the widow. 

“ The pawn-tickets, the pawn-tickets,” 
said the little gentleman; “and make off 
directly, ha, ha, ha!” 

“ You had better do so, Sarah Dumps,” 
said Malt, “ or Pll call in a policeman at 
once, and leave the magistrate to deal with . 
the case as he likes.” 

These words rather startled the widow, 
and caused her forthwith yp sagies the 
tickets in question, for she in reality 
the stulen property, Having reco- 
vered these, the Malts did not like to pro- 
secute, so the soi-disant Mrs. Blarney left 
the house, and returned to her lodgings. 
where she found a note from Mrs. Gibby, 
in which she was informed that she was 
never to go there again, as the servant had 
made a disclosure of all that had oc- 
curred while she and her husband were at 


ae. 

The facetious little-gentleman related to, 
the Malts a great many other crimes that 
Sarah Dumps had committed in Camden- 
town and other places, and Mrs. Malt 
took the earliest opportunity of informing 
all the people that she had introduced the 
deceitful Sarah to, what a very dangerous 
character she was. 

On the matter being exploded, Miss 
Dumps went into service, and still passes 
for Mrs. Blarney, the beloved wife of Abra- 
ham Blarney, who, in his palmy days, was 
a thriving ornamental painter in Camden - 
town. 


HISTORY AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF SUPERSTITION. 
BY DR. EDWARDS. 
(Concluded from page 170. ) 

Apparitions and ghosts, though believed 
by the ancient Rumans, were not so fre- 
quent with them, nor were they suppused 
to exercise such influence as after the 
christian era, in christian, or rather po- 
pish Europe. One reason for this, may be ~ 
the credulity which they accorded to the 
doctrine of metamorphosis; and another, 
that they had not the same grounds of pro- 
bability with believers in scripture facts,— 
amongst which are the constant ministry 
of supernatural beings, and the special 
interpositions of a divine Providence. 

We have been just referring to the ad- 
ditional impetus given to the spirit and 
practice of superstition, by a false and cur- 
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rupted, though professed christianity. 
This is proved by the immense number of 
reliques, saints, es. and miracles, 
which soon overflowed christendom. Not 
only the lower orders, but even the highest, 
were thus willingly and notoriously de- 
ceived and defrauded. Wealthy persons, 
nobles, and kings, purchased pieces of the 
cross, legs and arms of the apostles, and 
other things supposed to belong to holy 
men, at enormous prices. Assumed super- 
natural events became so common, that 
they ceased to be wonders. Monasteries, 
the erection and endowment of which were 
carried on with mad profusion, became the 
nurseries of every frivolous absurdity; and 
at length witchcraft, with all its absurdi- 
ties and cruelties, obtained the credence of 
both priests and people; the nature and re- 
cords of which will now demand a short 
notice. 

Witchcraft is to be distinguished from 
sorcery; the former referring to a super- 
natural power, supposed to be obtained 
by entering into a compact with the devil; 
and the latter, the power of commanding 
the devil and other infernal spirits, by skiil 
in charms and invocations, and of soothing 
them by fumigations. The belief that 
certain persons were endowed with the 
power of summoning to their aid and 
subordinating to their purposes, invisible 
spirits, is very ancient. The sages of the 
Romans seem rather to have been sorce- 
rers than witches; indeed, the idea of a 
witch is confined to christians, as the pa- 
gen had no knowledge of the scripture 

evil. That our forefathers fully credited 
the existence of witches and the operations 
of witchcraft, is evident from the statutes 
they enacted. By the 33rd of Henry VIII, 
ce. 8, all witchcraft and sorcery are declared 
to be felony, without benefit of clergy; and 
by 1 Jac. I, c. 12, it is enacted that all per- 
sons invoking any evil spirit, or consulting, 
covenanting with, entertaining, employing, 
or rewarding any evil spirit, or taking up 
dead bodies from their graves, to be used 
in any witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or en- 
chantment; or killing, or otherwise hurt- 
ing any persons by such infernal arts; 
should be guilty of felony, without benefit 
of clergy, and suffer death. And if any 
person should attempt by sorcery, to dis- 
cover hidden treasure, or to restore stolen 
goods, or to provoke unlawful love, or to 
hurt any man or beast, though the same 
were not effected, he or she should suffer 
imprisonment and pillory for the first of- 
fence, and death for the second. ‘The be- 
lief in witchcraft obtained not only with us, 
but throughout Europe, until the seven- 
teenth century. Luther, and other cele- 
brated public characters and writers, from 
his age to the time mentioned, not only 
placed most implicit faith in the doctrine, 
but were ready to condemn and persecute 


any who professed to have scruples. The 


first writers against the popular creed, 
who lived about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, were stigmatised as‘ athe- 
ists; and this not by the vulgar, but by 
such distinguished scholars as Dr. Henry 
More and Cudworth. The first writer who 
showed himself in this respect in advance 
of his age, was Reginald Scott; but he only 
endeavoured to prove the imbecility of the 
Faces accused, and the infatuation or 
navery of their accusers. His book was 
burnt by order of James I, who was as 
strenuous for demonology, on which he 
wrote, as he was against the use of tobacco. 
Webster was the next writer of note in re- 
futation of the common faith; but his 
work, instead of meeting with the fate of 
that of his predecessors, was answered by 
Glanville. The controversy here subsided, 
and subsequently, facts and the diffusion 
of general knowledge, philosophic and re- 
ligious, were more successful than any of 
the laboured refutations of the ‘learned. 
One of the most noted opponents of this 
absurd belief on the continent was Bekkar. 
In a work entitled Monde Enchantée, he 
argues at some length against their exis- 
tence, on the principles of Dés Cartes, who 
supposed, like the Brahmin that Deity is 
the Source of universal action, and there- 
fore he concludes that actions so opposed 
to His character could not exist; an argu- 
ment as weak and wretched as the system 
he attempted to overthrow. His work 
called into the field of controversy, the fa- 
ther of the modern theory and practice of 
medicine, Professor Hoffman, who endea- 
voured to vindicate the popular faith, in a 
dissertation entitled De Diabolia Potentia 
in Corpora. The acts against witchcraft 
continued in force until the seventeenth 
century. The first innovator was Louis 
XIV, who restrained the tribunals of 
justice from receiving accusations. Eng- 
Jand soon followed the example thus 
set them, and by statute, 9th of George 
II, c. 5, it was enacted, that no prosecution 
shall for the future be carried on against 
any person for conjuration, witchcraft, 
sorcery, or enchantment. But the mis- 
demeanour of pene pretending to use 
witchcraft, tell fortunes, or discover stolen 
goods, was still punished with a year's im- 
prisonment, and standing four times in the 
pillory. During these barbarous ages,— 
for such, notwithstanding the great: ad- 
vance of science, literature, and refinement, 
they may be truly styled barbarous,—vast 
numbers of reputed witches were convicted 
and condemned to be burnt every year. 
During the civil wars, upwards of eighty 
were hanged in Suffolk, on the accusation 
of Hopkins the witch finder. The last 
frenzy was in New England, and never 
was it carried to a greater height of dar- 
ing absurdity and wickedness, than just 
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before it ceased. These laws, whilst in 
force, were the terror of all. ancient fe- 
males; whilst many poor wretches were 
sacrificed thereby, to the prejudice of their 
neighbours and their own illusiuns; not a 
few having by some means or other, con- 
fessed the guilt imputed to them at the 
gallows, which must have greatly confirmed 
the popular delusion. Various methods 
of discovering them wereemployed. The 
were sometimes made to repeat the Lord's 
prayer, which no witch, it was supposed, 
could do readily or correctly. It was a 
practice alsu to weigh the accused against 
the church bible, which, if she were guilty, 
would preponderate. Anothermethod was 
that of swimming the —— criminal; 
being stripped, and cross-bound, the right 
thumb on the left toe, and the left thumb 
on the right toe, she was thrown into a 
river or pond, in which if guilty, she could 
not sink; for as by her compact with the 
devil, she had renounced the waters of bap- 
tism, that element in return, would not re- 
ceive her into its bosom. A witch could 
not weep more than three tears, and that 
out of her left eye; this was often sufficient 
to substantiate a chi The trial by the 
stool was conducted as follows. The ac- 
cused was placed in the middle of a room 
upon a stool or table, cross-legged, or in 
some other uneasy posture. If she did 
not submit, she was bound with cords. 
Thus placed, she was watched for the 
space of twenty-four hours, during which 
time, they waited to see if her imp came 
and sucked her teat, which was raw and 
insensible; and if squeezed, sometimes 
yielded a drop of blood. To give these 
imps room to enter, a little aperture was 
made in the door; and as they believed it 
might enter in a disguised form, they that 
watched were ordered to kill any spiders 
or flies that might make their appearance, 
and if they could not, they were then re- 
garded as imps. 

We have only time to give the mere out- 
line of the history of witchcraft. That 
there ever were such beings, or such 
yer in operation, will not, we presume, 

allowed by any of our readers. The 
credulity, the snperstition of our ancestors, 
at which we now wonder, may teach us 
the folly of intellectual pride, and the ar- 
rogance of all assumptions of infallibili:y. 
It is true that such a thing as union with 
evil spirits is possible, that it does not 
directly contradict scripture; but as there 
is nothing to favour it—the witch of Endor, 
supposing it to be a real case of superna- 
tural influence, being nothing to the point, 
—we must refer to facts. In so doing we 
find that the actions imputed to them were 
either absurd or impossible; the witnesses 
by whose evidence. they were condemned, 
either weak enthusiasts or downright vil- 
lains; and the confessiun ascribed to the 


witches themselves, the effects of a disor- 
dered imagination produced by cruel treat- 
ment and excessive watchin As to the 
nightly meetings, demonol themselves 
have been obliged to con that they 
were nothing else but uneasy dreains, often’ 
ae by soporific compositions. The 
acts which have been brought forward by 
the advocates for witchcratt, bear in their 
front the most evident mark of trick and 
imposture; and this has constantly been 
found out, whenever these facts have been 
properly examined. The scripture evi- 
ently speak of the whole body of magi- 
cians, and their kindred, as impostors; and 
the laws of the Jews in force against them, 
like those against idolatry, prove the same 
thing. They are conjointly spoken of in 
scripture; and we may say of the one what 
the Apostle does of the other, “ We know 
that witchcraft is nothing.” In the origi- 
nal Hebrew, the term “ enchantment” sig- 
nifies “deceit.” Whatever power Satan, 
“the prince of the power of the air,” has 
to bestow, yet it is certainly nothing visi- 
ble, nothing contrary tothe ordinary work- 
ings of mind upon mind, the rise and direc- 
tion of influence—in which sense, he is 
but superior to wicked men themselves, 
who are his servants and abettors. It is 
not until the last forty years that the be- 
lief in witchcraft can be said to have dis- 
appeared, if it be not yet to be found in 
some benighted spots in our land. <A gen- 
tleman informs me, that in some country 
districts in Yorkshire, a certain woman 
was almost universally believed to be in- 
vested with this spell. It was believed, 
among other things, that she was in the 
tub whilst the beer was fermenting, and 
prevented its due operation; to drive her 
away, they used to put the poker in the 
fire until burning hot, and then plunge it 
into the liquor, when it was supposed that 
her enchantment ceased. The woman de- 
clared to be the witch, was something of a 
mendicant. I might mention several simi- 
lar instances. History teems with records 
of superstition; and we look back with 
pity and contempt at the ignorance that 
could permit such absurdities to exist, and 
with an indignant regret that villany 
could be so long practised under the sanc- 
tion of the sacerdotal profession; but have 
we no superstitions now, and are they not 
still the offspring of ignorance, and the 
causes of mischief and misfortune? The 
spilling of salt—the accidental laying a 
knife and fork across—the flying of a cin- 
der from the fire-—and the chirping of 
crickets in the hearth, are often taken as 
signals of misfortune. 
“% Alas! the salt was spilt, to me it fell, 

Then to contribute to my loss, 

The knife and fork were laid across ; 

Last night, (I vow to heaven ‘tis true), 

Bounce from the fire a coffin flew.” : 


In addition to these we have an endless 
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variety,such as the writer feels no desire 
to enumerate, of signs and warnings of 
death, with omy mage of doleful 
events, such as odd and even numbers, the 
winding sheet of the candle, or the startling 
howl = | the midnight dog under our win- 
dows. By the same principle of ignorance 
and fear, terror is displayed in the shades 
of night, or during the prevalence of some 
unexplained phenomena. I have heard 
of a gentleman (such is the tenacious hold 
of early superstition),: who cannot help 
bowing to the new moon when first he sees 
her, or turning his money at the first note 
of the cuckoo. Even the great Dr. John- 
son could not help bowing with lowly re- 
verence to the post on his way. 

These imagined harbingers of mischief, 
are found secretly dwelling in minds that 
are ashamed to own them, and that ought 
to have better convictions; they are im- 
pressed on the yielding minds of youth, and 
they grow indurated by time and age; 
many who deny such impressions are like 
cowards, that pretend to despise dangers 
while they tremble at their approach. 

We cannot conclude this part of our 
werk without offering a few remarks upon 
modern mesmerism. That there is some- 
thing more than on ra in its preten- 
sions, we do not doubt; that there is any- 
thing beyond the reach of natural causes, 
we are not prepared to acknowledge. Were 
all those accounts which its visionary ad- 
vocates circulate, true, our opinion might 
be altered; but we stand in doubt of them. 
The power of exquisite discrimination by 
any of the senses, during the mesmeric 
sleep, is sufficient to account for all the 
phenomena that have come within our 
actual observation; while to believe all the 
wonderful accounts of setting space at de- 
fiance, and taking aéronaut voyages 
swifter than on eagle’s wings, and diving 
into the secrets of absent friends or foes, in 
spite of brick and mortar, is too great a 
tax on our credulity. To unravel the 
difficulty by referring such cases to Satanic 
agency, though it may have the sanction 
of some influential names, we are bold to 
state we deem both unwarrantable and 
mischievous, The dreadful influence and 
malice of Satan none will be more disposed 
to allow, but to delegate to him the power 
of performing actual miracles, and fore- 
telling future events, at the pleasure of man, 
is to invest him with the prerogative of 
Him to whom alone such power belongs, 
and the secret things of the future. Let 
us not be supposed to question the great 
power of the evil one; onthe contrary, we 
think that in these days of rationalism and 
scepticism, the scripture testimony to his 
influence is sadly forgotten. We believe, 
him as “the prince of the power of the 
air,” to possess power over the physical 


frame of mens when the patriarch of Uz 
was afflicted, we read that Satan: put forth 
his hand; when the woman had suffered 
eighteen years, Satan had bound her; when 
christians had acted impiously, they were 
delivered over to Satan, principally, we 
believe, for bodily suffering, that they 
might learn not to blaspheme. Perhaps, 
when our saviour trod the earth, in the 
deranged intellect and foaming tongue, he 
had more than usual license. However 
this may be, doubtless he is the grand 
author of superstition, whether exhibited 
under the brooding darkness of the hea- 
then, or the corruptions of christianity in 


wt age. 

e have lived to see all these things, 
once deemed so awful, laughed to scorn. 
Things believed to be facts in moral his- 
tory, like dragons, and other things in na- 
tural, are no longer regarded as facts, but 
as fables. Witches, ghosts, and Satan him- 
self, are no longer | ern to appear to 
man in his present state, but, strange to 
say, the late experiments in mesmerism 
have alarmed some pious people. Like 
the ancient arts of infernal invocation, such 
powers as the mesmerised subject displays, 
it is argued, ought not to be called into 
action. To this the distinguished lady, 
who has lately fixed public attention so 
largely on herself, thus replies .— 

“ As for the frequent objection brought 
against inquiry into mesmerism, that there 
should be no countenance of an influence 
which gives human being such power over 
one another, I really think a moment’s re- 
flection, and a very slight knowledge of 
mesmerism, would supply both the an- 
swers which the objection requires. First, 
itis too late, as I have said above; the 
power is abroad, and ought to be guided 
and controlled. Next, this is but one ad- 
dition to the powers we have over one 
another already; and a far more slow and 
difficult one than many which are safel 
enough —— Every apothecary’s 
shop is full of deadly drugs—every work- 
shop is full of deadly weapons—wherever 
we go, there are plenty of people who 
eould knock us down, m4 and murder us; 
wherever we live, there are plenty of _ 

le who could defame and ruin us. Why 

o they not? Because moral considera- 
tions deter them. Then bring the same 
moral considerations to bear on the subject 
of mesmerism. If the fear is of laying 
victims rostrate in a trance, and exercis- 
ing spel s over them, the answer is, that 
this is done with infinitely greater ease 
and certainty by drugs than it can ever 
be by mesmerism; by drugs which are to 
be had in every street.” 

No offence to Miss Martineau, we really 
think this is more plausible, more calcu- 
lated to satisfy those who are alarmed at 
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the dreadful doings of mesmerists, than 
her facts, curious and startling as they 
certainly were, are to remove the doubts 


of those who are sceptical as to its powers. . 


What man may eventually be able to ac- 
complish, it is difheult to predicate; but that 
his inquiries into the mysteries of nature 
ought to be restrained by the scruples al- 
luded to, is that which we are little dis- 
posed to admit. Here we can go along 
with Miss Martineau, who, in her conclud- 
ing letter, says— 

“ And now one word of respectful and 
sympathising accost to those reverent and 
humble spirits who painfully question 
men’s right to exercise faculties whose 
scope is a new region of insight and fore- 
sight. They frequently ask whether to 
use these faculties be not to encroach on 
holy ground, to tres on. the precincts 
of the future and higher life. y I in- 
quire of these, in reply, what they con- 
ceive to be the divinely appointed boun- 
dary of our knowledge and our powers? 
Can they establish, or indicate, any other 
boundary than the limit of the knowledge 
and powers themselves? Has not the at- 
tempt to do so failed from age to age? 
Is it not the most remarkable feature of 
the progress of time, that, in handing over 
the future into the past, he transnzutes its 
material, incessantly and without pause, 
converting what truth was mysterious, 

impious to glance at, into that 
which is safe, beautiful, and beneficent to 
contemplate and use—a clearly conse- 
crated gift from the Father of all to the 
children who seek the light of His counte- 
nance? Where is His pleasure to be as- 
certained but in the ascertainment of what 
He gives and permits, in the proof and ve- 
rification of what powers He has bestowed 
on us, and what knowledge He has placed 
within our reach? While regarding with 
shame all pride of intellect, and with fear 
the presumption of ignorance, [ deeply 
feel that the truest humility is evinced by 
those who most simply accept and use the 
talents placed in their hands; and that the 
most childlike dependence upon the Cre- 
ator appears in those who fearless] apply 
the knowledge He discloses to the fart er- 
ance of that great consecrated object, the 
welfare of the family of man.” 

No good reason can be adduced for re- 
fusing to avail ourselves of such lights as 
it may please the Supreme Being to place 
within the reach of mortals. That He 
will ever give us powers like those stated 
to be exercised by her young attendant 
J., that is, to see events happening in dis- 
tant parts, and to ascertain the state of the 
immortal spirit, or those which Miss Mar- 
tineau believes to have been given to her- 
self, by her will unexpressed to change 
water into wine, is a matter on which we 


offer no opinion; not because we have not 
formed one, but because to express it we 


believe to be unnecessary. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF OUR LAN- 
GUAGE. 


(Continued from page 123.) 

In a former paper I endeavoured tc give 

a faint idea of the significancy of the let- 
ters used im our language; more especially 
when reduced to their simplest forms, and 
which will be found to be mathematical 
exponents, and founded upon the same in- 
tuitive conceptions of the mind that the 
mathematicians lay down as the data of 
their science. But is not every demonstra- 
tion a self-evident truth when our minds 
have traced over the steps by which we 
have come rationally to the conclusion of 
any problem? It is from not having suf- 
ficiently understood the laws of our own 
being, and mode by which we get our ideas, 
that so much couteanin arises; not only in 
ordinary life, but amongst scholars also. 
Look at the disputes of the sophists of 
Greece, and the wrangling of the schools, 
from Aristotle down to Professor Brown. 
It is not at present my intention to ge into 
the merits of the various theories of mind 
that have been advanced. I shall simply 
state my own convictions, and endeavour 
to lay before the reader the data by which 
Ihave come by them. Their cogency will 
rest upon the justness of the premises, and 
the legitimacy of the reasoning built there- 
upon. Let me premise, however, that al- 
though, according to my judgment, we may 
trace the origin of our ideas, as the concur- 
rent effect of our consciousness in relation 
with the external world, and our spoken, 
as well as our written language, as the sim- 
lest and only true scientific forms possi- 
le to be to ex our wants, and 
communicate our feelings and sentiments; 
yet this does not in the least militate 
against the received opinion, that some 
person or persons were inspired or instruc- 
ted, first, in the grand outline of all know- 
ledge, consequently of language, as a pure 
medium of communication. This 1 believe 
to have been the case; but that we were 
then left to work out the proof of this by 
our individual and the collective experience 
of mankind. Indeed this seems to be the 
order of nature. ‘This might be shown in 
reference to the order displayed in the 
diurnal and annual cycle the ‘earth per+ 
forms. As the very first act declares— 
“ There shall be light,” and there was light; 
but it took four days (periods) to embody 
that light. Yet may we see it still more 
exemplified in man; every son of whom 
cometh into existence er and de- 
pends on his progenitor for law. Yet is he 
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necessarily obliged to go through all the 
forms of teaching and experience to know 
for himself, what.was given to him as a 
dogma, was for his good, and necessary 
for his incipient state. Here we may ob- 
serve the two-fold mode of manifestation, 
in every thing, so apparent when our atten- 
tion is awakened; viz., the one by mind in 
its individual capacity, called special, which 
is the word, or logos, Incarnate, as the 
forerunner of what is to be realised; the 
other, in the universal operations of all na- 
ture, working upon the same grand pri- 
mordeal order, founded upon the laws of 
mind; and which it is the purpose of, to 
instruct and form us universally, whereby 
we shall all become as one. This we learn 
from the account we have of creation, 
in Genesis down to Revelations, that all is 
the work of progression in oy man’s 
mind, up to the standard God has given us 
the types of in the beginning, and by the 
order displayed in creation continually to 
prove his goodness. The foregoing ob- 
servations are only intended to guard us 
against the imputation some might be dis- 

sed to cast upon us, that we are not be- 
jievene in special revelation, and that when 
we trace everything to the order displayed 
in nature, we are denying the necessity of 
a special revealing announcement. I take 
the facts of our own consciousness, and the 
phenomena of all-existence, as a touch- 
stone to prove that which we have received, 
and thereby “ justify the ways of God to 
man.” I shall now endeavour to give a 
more comprehensive idea of letters and 
syllables than was done in my first paper, 
particularly on the letter N. 

We have in this letter, first, the I, indi- 
cating the act of deity, and when used with 
another consonant,-or by itself, always sig- 
nifies identity, or personality; giving a 
sensible existence to the point. We have 
also a V conjoined with it, which is a con- 
taining symbol, it mp arom 4 a V-essel 
which contains what I has brought into 
existence. This, then becomes N, a very 
proper symbol of N-ature. But the whole 
word, nature, is highly significant, as we 
may see by taking the other letters, and 
defining their meaning. The A comes | 
all that exists, as man, the universe, an 
knowledge ; the double identity flowing 
from the point, and the bar across indicat- 
ing Knowledge, or, if you will, Reason, 
which is the measurer of all knowledge. 
We have also the letter T, the sign of the 
elements. This sign was anciently writ- 
ten, particularly by the Egyptians, thus, +, 
and always used to denote the elements, as 
may be seen on many of their temples, pil- 
lars, &c. Any one consulting works on 
Egypt, and particularly “Maurice’s His- 
tory on Hindoostan,” will find abundant 
proof, It has both a mathematical and si- 
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deral significancy, taking it as a superfi- 
cies of squares, it expresses the cube, or 
six-faced solid, indicative of the six modes 
of all-being, yet in its unfolded state it pre- 
sents only (+-) four—as ether, air, water, 
earth; when folded up forming a solid—its 
six faces indicating that this four-fold ex- 
ternal has six unities of elements to form 
one solid or unity. ‘These are in nature, 
first, an active essence, or subsistence, 
which we call God, which presents him- 
self to us under a six-fold condition; one, 
himself, being always hidden, yet we know 
he exists; as we know that there are six- 
sides to the cube, yet viewed separately we 
can never see more than four at once. The 
other five represent fire—the common base 
on which the other four stand—ether, air, 
water, earth; their analogies in us are— 
feeling, seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling. 
The cube was a figure much used as a 
symbol in worship by many people; one 
oe use made of it was to sacrifice upon. 

have been a little particular on this sym- 
bol, to give some idea of its connection 
with God and the elements as an exponent; 
but I assure the reader, that a volume 
might be written on this one figure alone. 
Our immediate purpose is to show its use 
as a sign expressive of the elements, when 
laid open, or what we would rather say ex- 
pressed superficially. It 1s also the second 
of the regular bodies in geometry. Well, 
then, this +- being expressive of the four 
elements, we have N AT, the birth-place 
of all things, expressed externally, the 
URE is vessel R-adiating its power— 
E-fficiency. Here we have a word highly 
significant of God’s act, or external being 
—the triliteral base upon which it rests, 
and the four-fold mode by which we tange 
it, constituted into a U-nity of P-ower 
R-adiating, his c reflex H-fficiency and our 
word NATURE. We may now per- 
ceive that N and T are the elemental con- 
ditions of what the U RE contains (the 
U RB of Chaldea), and that nature is not a 
goddess, nor a god either, except by dele- 
gation or figure of speech; it simply mean- 
ing a vessel which God has willed to be the 
conditions - under which internal being and 
external existence is manifested. 

This, I think, leads us not to look upon 
nature as the great Omniscent Deity, bat 
only as a = and grand expression of his 

wer, @ language by which he declares 

imself, speaking to us intelligibly, be- 
cause according to our constituted nature. 
Language, then, to be pure must be a 
transcript of chis primordial language, hav- 
ing in it the same order of development 
(De-velope, Deity, or defined cover, M, 
trinitarian, ent, efficient, birth-place, and 
elements of existence), and whereby we 
may express and communicate the various 
modifications of the sensations of the mind. 
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I will now take the word PAN. The 
ordinary acceptation of this word is, that 
Pan is a sort of rural deity, half man half 
beast, playing upon his pandean-pipes to 
rural beings like himself. But what Go the 
letters indicate? We have first I, of iden- 
tity, or act, and C the reflex or effect of 
that act; conjoined, making P-ower, and A, 
the all of ex-istence; then N, the place of 
birth, or V-italising identity, and, as the 
Tuetones wrote it with a T in it, which in- 
dicates the elements we have, or Pan of 
nature; that is the forming power of God, 
playing upon his seven reeds, the seven- 
fold order displayed in the arte 
spheres, and. seven generating and produc- 
ing months of the year, &c. Observe he is 
only represented as a beast in onc half of 
his nature, thereby indicating by that which 
he is carried about upon is bestial. Even 
the word beast means the body, or form, 
nature assumes, it meaning Be, to exist, 
and est, or east, to cloth (the skins of which 
God clothed Adam), but the upper part, or 
directing power is intellectual; thereby in- 
dicating the principles which operate as 
well as the forms under which they are 
couched. Let us lock at this word pan, or 
pant, or pent, under its various modifica- 
tions: we find it in the word ex-panse; in- 
deed, under all its modifications it has al- 
ways one of three meanings, first as pan, a 
vessel, a container; second, @ seizer, as 
pang or fang, a tooth and finger, &c.; third, 
the mode of seizing or taking hold of any- 
thing. Now, ex-panse, out, and pan, ves- 
sel; Se, God’s presence, or spirit E -ffici- 
cience; therefore, the expanse of the hea- 
vens contains the out order, orthe spiritual 
reflex of deity effecting its purpose. In 
other words, the spiritual efficiency as 
shown in the expanse of heaven—“ The 
heavens DECLARE the glory of God,” 
&c., Ps. xix. Now, when we seize or take 
hold of anything, we may be said to pang 
it, even as regards our hand, which is a 
five-fold divisional seizer; but also our 
senses are the same five-fold mode of seiz- 
ing or taking hold of the five-fold order of 
nature. (The word pentagon indicates a 
five-sided figure.) This t, then, or 
power of ent. is one four-fold mode of com- 
munication, with the corresponding condi- 
tions of nature, as feeling is the common 
base of the rest, so is fire the common base 
of the elements; ether is the generator of 


. light, which, sight is the tongue of; air is 


the correspondent to hearing ; water to 
listening; and solids to smelling; to show 
this clearly would take up too much time: 
for the present I shall only observe on the 
last, that smell is always excited by parti- 
cles of solids in motion, and that feeling or 
sensations, in fact, is the common base, 
aniting the other four, it corresponding to 
the thumb of the hand. We have our 


same five-fold order displayed in the mind: 
as consciousness is here the base, and!per- 
ception, conception, imagination, and judg- 
ment. This mode of panging and laying 
hold of ideas, which, after all, are only 
modes of declaring, or figuring out our 
being—of our essence. Had we not these 
modes of consciousness, we could neither 
have ideas or commune with others. These, 
then, may be called the forms, or o s of 
the mind, as the others are of the body, and 
gives that tangible reality to it, by which 
we know mind. Mind, again, is that which 
pangs or tangs the sensations, and thereby 
corrects one by the other. Here we may 
see the triliteral base of all existence in its 
four-fold, or, if you will, five-fold mode of 
communication. Nature, the order of the 
universe; sensation, as exhibited inbo ; 
and mind, the conscious power upon which 
the whole operates. This word, pan, is of 
high import, yet can never mean anything 
more than the order of communication, an 

nota deity. I shall just observe, before 
leaving this word, that our word paint is 
no doubt derived from it; for what does to 
paint mean, but to paint by our intellect 
the expressions of mind as exhibited in na- 
ture and man, and give them a sensible ex- 
istence, whereby another shall be affected, 
as though he saw the original of mind and 
sense, from which they were taken. Paint- 
ing is therefore a language of the highest 
order. We will pursue this word a little 
further. The word repent has been ex- 
plained; do penance, which seems a cor- 
ruption, as we do not in ordinary attach 
this idea to the word. Let us analyse it, 
and see what will be the result. RE here 
means simply, to do again; but why? Be- 
cause, as already shown, R is expressive of 
the act of Godin his reflex (C) time, going 
forth, indicated by the stroke of the R. 
This is the root of the syllable; but, as if 
to make the idea more complete in its 
symbol, this C, mark of time, is again 
added, with an act emanating from it, asin 
E, signifying a double act, which RE 
means. Then we have PENT, which has 
been already defined; therefore, repent 
means, to go over again, in our intellect, 
being those steps by which we came to a 
knowledge of good and evil, and introduced 
the eve of ill and suffering, and consequent 
trial of obedience to the moral law, or su- 
premacy of mind, and which alone can, in 
a perfect example, bring us within the 
range of God’s purpose of RE-generation, 
that we may take hold of the tree of life, 
and claim our immortal nature. This re- 
penting our condition will bring usinto this 
state, but not until mankind have had a 
dogmatical moral training, as was the case 
before Christ, and an ial revelation 
by example in Christ. e words trans- 
lated fig-leaves, in Hebrew, means repent- 
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ance; a further proof of this being the true 
meaning. It may be asked what does ser- 
pent mean? Here we have S, the symbol of 
the serpent (time) in its flowing and con- 
necting mode, uniting the past, the present, 
and the future; indicating that in its con- 
nective series, time ca’ us to become an 
E-fficient, Identified, radiating power, in 
the pent of our being or sensual condition, 
and by the perfection of these senses, we 
tasted of the tree of “knowledge of good 
and evil,” but which would perform to- 
ward us this double act; first, cause us to 
become dead to our simple state of follow- 
ing our senses entirely; secondly, to cause 
us to repent our existence, until the unity 
of our nature shall be restored. This ser- 
pent shall continue to bite our heel, that is, 
press upon all our efforts to rise, until we 
shall have experienced all the eviis time 
has inflicted upon us. Then shall we bruise 
his heel, or front, that which deceived us 
first: this is, to partake of the effect of the 
acts of the second Adam, revealing the 
purpose, and overlooking the justice and 
mercy of God displayed in his creation. 

I could enlarge much on this subject, but 
my purpose being only to illustrate the 
import of the letters; I shall only observe, 
those who are curious may find instruction 
and amusement by looking over those 
words having ent, and the element P N T, 
in them, and I flatter myself they will find 
many corroborating proofs of what I have 
advanced; but they will observe, that some 
of the consonants are what are called 
cognates, that is, their sound being so 
much alike, that in the corruptions lan- 
guage has undergone, different nations 
have used sometimes one for the other, 
such as B for P and F for V, D for T, S for 
C, and C and CH for K, &c., but a little 
experience will enable a student to discri- 
minate, particularly as most of the corrup- 
tions have in them a strong affinity, not 
only of sound, but sense also. We have 
absolutely more letters than are required, 
as indicative of simple radical sounds, yet 
not enough to express every sound we use. 
We may consult with advantage the ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary of Universal Lan- 
guage,” by Whiters, Cambridge, 1800. 
Another corruption, mentioned by D’An- 
ville, is worthy of notice; it is the custom 
of the Asiatics changing Z at the begin- 
ning of words into DR, and for Zarangea, 
they wrote Drangea; they changed the 
Zain for Daled. y not this account for 
the word Draud, or Druid, which may ori- 
ginally have been Zoud, or Zuid, or men 
who taught the doctrine of the Zone; but 
I could easily show the similarity of the Z 
to D, not only in form, but in significancy, 
they both being definers, the one .of the 
course of the path of the earth between the 
tropics, consequenly the zone or belt of 
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physical life, the other the geometrical ex- 


pression of the first regular figure (the: 


Greek D, or delta) and measurer; of all 
other figures, therefore, the definer and de- 
monstrator of identities, 

If I have at all hit upon the true source 
of written language, it will be found of infi- 
nite use in tracing the true import of words 
in classical lore, as well as in scientific and 
religious use. The first and last will assist 
us in understanding what the ancients did 
really teach and know; consequently we 
shall get a truer estimate of our own con- 
dition, both in a philosophic and religious 
sense. My object is to put our knowledge 
upon a certain and rational foundation, 
without which there can be neither union 
of mind nor purpose in society : therefore, 
1 think, no pains, however great, nor 
efforts, however humble, contributing to 
this end, are to be discouraged. If I may 
be allowed to speak for myself, I can only 
say, I find constant instruction and delight 
in being able thus to analyse words, their 
true meaning mee oe home to my mind 
with more than double force, and, I now 
think I can understand the system of the 
universe, its wonderful system of evolve- 
ments and purpose, and which it will be 
my pleasure to unfold to others in my fu- 
ture efforts. I have also read and studied 
most of the theories of mind, from the 
ancient Bramins and the Greeks down to 
Imanuel Kant and Professors Stewart and 
Brown. My impression is, out of much 
truth that all have written, there is much 
misunderstanding and consequent confu- 
sion, owing to the abuse of language, par- 
ticularly in what are called synonimous 
words; even in religion my opinion is, we 
shall never feel its efficacy as we should, 
until the full nature of mind be understood 
and taught in our churches, and a language 
used highly significant of ideas intended 
to be conveyed. Let us now look to the 
word Pyromid. The pyromids of Egypt 
have engaged the attention of learned men 
of various ages to discover their purpose, 
and many strange conjectures have been 
advanced concerning them. Let us now 
bring our linealogic system to bear upon 
the word: first, then, we have P, which in- 
cludes the I of identify, and C the reflex of 
the I, or act put with it, constituting it a 
symbol of power. This 9 mark is beauti- 
fully shown in the rays of the sun upon the 
moon, it being the time-expansion of his 
rays, and whether we look upon it as a 
symbol of the double mode of the mind’s 
consciousness, or as a visible reflex, it in- 
dicates the same effectand delegated power, 
and that by which we know the prismodial 
action ; therefore this put with the ori- 

inal I or act signifies identified Power. 
ow we have Y R, or IR, which is well 
known to signify fire, and which is vari- 
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ously written among the Asiatics as ar, 
aur, or, and ir; but why it signifies fire I 
will endeavour to show. We have I, the 
act of Deity, constituted into an identified 
Ig Nor This is highly indicative of 
the active agency of God, not only in His 
first act, but also in His secondary agent, 
light, the highest condition of fire. The 
¥ being used instead of I only indicates 
the vitality of the act. This being pecu- 
liar by the significancy of the Y, R is the 
root of the syllable. These two combined 
express the power, fire or PY R. O sig- 
nifies the sphere, or place of fire, exhibit- 
ing its effects. It also may mean the 
whole circle of God’s manifested — M, 
the double identity upholding the V-ni- 
verse, or M-ind and M-atter, containing the 
Vitality of the sphere. Thisis the OM, or 
home of God. We have now E or ID, the 
externalidentified geometrical D-emonstra- 
tion of his forms or modes of working. 
Therefore, the word PYROMID is highly 
expressive of the great power (fire), as ex- 
hibited in the sphere, and understood by 
our double (sensible and mental vessels) 
identifier, and declared or demonstrated 
externally. This is what the Egyptians 
meant to express by building these im- 
mense piles—a sensible and geometrical 
expression of the active and formed agent 
of the universe; and observe further, they 
were built on a square base, expressive of 
the four-fold order in the sphere of being, 
with one common centre (the apex), fire 
the line of life—pointing to the place from 
whence all life comes. This same order is 
seen in the seasons and elements. The 
tour trilateral sides, symbols, also, of the 
twelve-fold order which the earth goes 
through in the year, and type of every- 
thing else, as may be shown in the musi- 
cal scale of chromatics, and also of colours, 
&c. in those oms of life and death they 
buried their good kings, believing that in 
this great formal agent, they would be pre- 
served and resuscitated alter a cycle of 
time, having in it the same order, that is, 
seven dia-tonic, or six equal divisions, or 
twelve semi: tones, and which we now un- 
derstand to be 6,000 years; and they en- 
deavoured to make it as durable as the 
principles on which it was formed, or until 
the time comes to fulfil its purpose. The 
fact of their embalming their dead also 
confirms this view. Before concluding I 
will observe that our C when used in its 
present position, more particularly indi- 
cates time, and the modes of marking time, 
as it is expressive of the act of the sun go- 
ing over the disc of the moon, therefore 
marks a revolution; but this way, 9, act 
going into its identity of visible existence, 
and ming power, p and q, the quantity 
of time, &c. The Sancrit word Cati, means 
time, also evil, as time is the producer of 


evil; and we have it in the words calculate, 
cent (time ent of being), and car (the tinte 
carriage of ar, fire) and that which gives 
ar a form of being—the elemental T-aur, 
or C-ar, by which all things ride through 
time; and, as observed before, when we put 
the - from its centre, as in E, it means 
time carrying out its own efficiency. This 
placed before N (the place of life), and T 
(the elements), gives us the ENT of 
bei 


ing. 
I am to communicate curious informa- 
tion in a future essay. H. J. 


YES, GET MARRIED! 


Young man! if you have arrived at the 
right point of life for it, let every other 
consideration give way to that of getting 
married. Don’t think of anything else. 
Keep poking about among the rubbish of 
the world till you have stirred up a gem 
worth possessing in the shape of a wife. 
Never think of delaying the matter, for 
you know delays are dangerous. A good 
wife is the most nr a oc wed 
panion you can possibly have by your side 
while performing the journey of ie. She 
is of more service, too, than you may at 
first imagine. She can “smovth your li- 
nen and your cares” for you — mend your 
trousers, and perchance your manners— 
sweeten your sour moments as well as your 
tea and coffee for you—ruffle, perhaps, your 
shirt bosom, but not your temper—and in- 
stead of sowing the seeds of sorrow in your 
path, she will sew buttons on your shirt, 
and plant happiness instead of harrow teeth 
in your bosom. Yes — and if you are too 
confoundedly lazy and too proud to do such 
work yourself, she will chop wood and dig 

tatoes for dinner; for her love for her 

usband is such, that she will do anything 
to please him — except receive company in 
her every-day clothes. Get married by all 
means, All the excuses you ‘can fish up 
against “ doing the deed” arn’t worth a 
rae of pigeon’s milk. Mark this: if, 
blest with health and enjoyment, you are 
not able to ree se a oT e, depend upon 
it you are not capable o rting your- 
self. Therefore eo ad Page ago. samo 
of annexation, for in union, as well as 
an onion, there is strength. Get mar- 
ried, I repeat, young man! Concentrate 
your affections upon one object, and not 
distribute them, crumb by crumb, among a 
ya of — Sarahs, re — 
Olivias, Elizas, ae 8, Peggys, 
and Dorothys, allowing oth scarcely 
enough tonibble at. Get married, and have 
something to cheer you as you journey 
through’ this lonely “ vale of tears”— 
somebody to scour up your whole life, and 
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whatever linen you possess, in some sort of 
Sunday-go-to-meeting order. — American 
paper. 


MADRID. 
MODES AND CUSTOMS. OF ITS INHABITANTS. 

London has its cocknies, a large and 
distinctive portion of its vast multitude, 
Paris has its badauds and grisettes to give 
it a peculiar individualising character, and 
other cities, likewise, have their distin- 
guishing features; but this is far less the 
ease in Madrid, where large colonies of 
provincials, Asturians, Catalans, Estrema- 
durians, Murcians, Valencians, &c., form 
permament settlements, and constitute 
more than half of the entire population. 
London. indeed, comprises great numbers 
of people from the northern and western 
counties, as well as Scotch, Welch, and 
Irish; and so likewise in Paris we find 
Simousins, Bretons, Auvergnois, and Gas- 
cons; but those form a very small propor- 
tion to the entire mass, whereas in the 
metropolis, the chief trade and hardest 
labour is in the hands of forasteros, who 
come with their wares to create plenty in 
the midst of the wilderness. The personal 
appearance of the people is, on the whole, 
rather prepossessing. The men of Castile 
are above the average height, with sallow 
complexions, long noses, well cut mouths, 
and bright black or hazel eyes, broad 
shouldered, thin but muscular and exceed- 
ingly active; its women carry away the 
palm from all but the Sevillians, though 
under the middle height, and sometimes of 
low stature, they have noble majestic fi. 
gures, an elegant tournure, beautiful feet 
and ancles, and strikingly fine features, 
the whole set off by the basquina and man- 
tilla form the national costume, neatly 
dressed hair with large gay combs, and 
exquisite neat little slippers. 

The forasteros are distinguished often 
by dress, but always by their gait and lan- 
guage, both of which greatly differ from 
the polished style of the true Castilian. 
As respects the moral feature of the popu- 
lation, a very difficult subject, and in some 
respect a matter of mere opinion, we may 
venture to remark, that the Madridlenos 
are honest, sober, and moderate, careless, 
indolent, extravagant, and fond of show, at 
whatever sacrifice it is to be gained; but 
withal, serious even to gloominess, jealous, 
and revengeful. The Catalans, and Gali- 
cians, are a blunt and hard working, but 
ignorant and superstitious race; the Anda- 
Jusian is the on of Spain, a lively, 
jovial idler, well made and fond of gewgaw 
finery, handsome women and good cheer; 
the Valencians are a swarthy, Moorish 
looking race, the lowest, idlest,: most sub- 
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tle, and most fawning of all the inhabi- 
tants. 

The state of sociey in Madrid is a sub- 
ject on which writers have expressed 
many and conflicting opinions; but we 
pity the insouciance of any one who can 
call it dull and uninteresting, inasmuch as 
there are few cities of Europe exhibiting 
more bustle and variety of its kind. It is 
true, indeed, that hospitality—by which 
an Englishman means a willingness to give 
expensive entertainments, is seldom prac- 
tised on a large scale here, aud families 
are shy of receiving foreigners, who conse- 
quently meet with some difficulty in get- 
ting into and catching the spirit of society ; 
but when they have once established a 
footing, and received the invitation to con- 
sider a house at their service, nothing can 
be conceived more lively, entertaining, and 
free from reserve, than the society of the 
capital, wherever it be met with at the 
morning lounge on the Prado, or at the 
tertulias of private families. Now to enter 
somewhat more into detail, let us take a 
view of the ordinary mode of living. The 
highest grandees, the diplomatic body, and 
afew others have large palaces and su- 
perbly furnished mansions, with internal 
courts entered by porte-cochéres ; but by 
far the majority, even of the upper and 
middle classes, occupy only flats or stories, 
often parts or stories, as in Paris, ap-~- 
proached by a general staircase, the filth 
of which only inveterate custom could 
make endurable, and the passage is not 
unfrequently tenanted by those whom 
want or indolence tempts to make their 
temporary domicile. Half-a-dozen apart- 
ments form a suita, and the size, as well 
as comfort, of every other room, is sacri 
ficed to form a handsome showy saloon, for 
the reception of company. The hour of 
rising is somewhat late, and midday has 
well nigh arrived ere the toilette and 
morning meal of chocolate and bread 
has been completed. The gentlemen, those 
at least whom business does not engage 
more usefully, spend the morning in loung- 
ing, smoking, reading the journals, and 
listening to the gossip of the cafés. The 
ladies sit much at home en dishabille, amus- 
ing themselves with work, novel: reading, 
and music (in which last, some are no 
mean adepts); but many don their man- 
tillas and go to church, while others go to 
visit their female friends, or trifle away an 
hour shopping. and flirting with gay young 
lechuginos. The hour of dinner is from 
two to three, and the meal frugal, a light 
soup, followed by that eternal plat de ré- 
sistance, the puc (a mass of beef, fowl, 


bacon, and sausages), and concluded by a 
dessert (postris) of fresh or dried fruit and 
cheese, with the accompaniment of a little 
light wine, or aqua frisca. Then follows 
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the siesta, which seems pretty well to di- 
vide the day in Madrid; and at this sea- 
son, which lasts till nearly five, there 
reigns an absolute entire repose. 
he thoroughfares, a few hours before 

busy and noisy, are now deserted by those 
who have a roof to shelter them, and such 
as have not, lie composedly down near the 
fountains or against the wall. All classes 
sleep, business is for the time wholly 
stopped, life seems to languish, and the 
city might be thought to be peopled by 
the dead. How different the face of affairs 
only two hours late, when the drowsy god’s 
vespers are ended, and gaiety has resumed 
her sway. Every place is now instinct 
with hfe and motion, the shopkeepers are 
as active and talkative as ever, the haw- 
kers resume their cries, and the streets 
are again in bustle with gallant gay, and 
ladies fair, in carriages, on horseback, and 
on foot, hastening to the Prado; and now, 
fair reader, in the words of an old Spanish 
comedy, 

Tras al Prado, Lanor, 

En cuga grata espesura 

Toda divina hermosura 

Rinda tributo al amor. 

The Prado, as it now stands—for in the 
time of Cervantes, Quevedo, and Calderon, 
it was a mere open ineadow —- was formed 
and planted by Charles III about the mid- 
die of the last century. Its entire length, 
including the Recoletos, is upwards of two 
miles, but the central and most frequented 

art is little more than a quarter of a mile 
fodg and a hundred yards broad, planted 
with parallel rows of trees, flanked b 
handsome buildings, and embellished wit! 
several large and ornamental fountains. 
At nearly every hour of the day or even- 
ing, the o has its loungers and pro- 
menaders, but the fashionable hours are 
from four or five till seven in the evening. 
Amusing is the scene at this time: an inf 
nite Nemeaw | of coluurs and costumes meets 
the eye; the buzz of many voices salutes 
the ear, from the pichoncita or chignititita 
of some laughing flatterer of the fair, to 
the rougher, noisier appeal of some hawker 
of flowers or toys—“ Vaya, que barato? 
Ha visto usted ?—Cheap! cheap! you never 
saw the like!” The ladies, too, most effec- 
tually play their part in the Babel-like 
pantomime, and many are the merry, jo- 
cund laughs and spicy, smart rejoinders 
that may be heard as the fair ones flutter 
along the alleys, or enjoy their al fresco ter- 
tulia at the pretty-looking water- vendors’ 
stalls. What an extraordinary variety, 
too, of equestrians and equipages? Here, 
well-dressed and well-mounted men are es- 
corting a party of beautiful, elegantly- 
dressed female equestrians, almost as good 
horsewomen as the English; and every 
now and then, a youth, handsomer and 


vainer than the rest, appears conspicuous 
in the majo ee slat hat, em- 

broidered jacket, and endless fringery, &c. 
The carri: form, indeed, a motley group, 
for changed as Madrid has been within the 
last six or seven years, the old-fashioned 
carriage finery is not yet quite worn out. 
Hence, among a group of European, well- 
built carriages, gigs, and cabriolets, becom- 
ing every day more common, it is not un- 
usual to see lumbering, shaky berlinus and 
coches decolleras drawn by teams of mules, 
with bombas, calesines, and other outlandish 
vehicular machines, that are far less suit- 
able for the modern Spaniards than the 
departed spirits of their grandfathers. 
But with time these grotesque inconsisten- 
cies will cease, and the Prado, now so fas- 
cinating a scene, will ere long vie with the 
Hyde Park of London or the Corco of 
Milan. 

The evenings are divided between the 
theatres and tertulia, both of which are 
indispensable to. a Spaniard’s happiness, 
though of course the former is an indul- 
gence that can be only occasional, while 
the other is nightly. There are two the- 
atres, one for comic, the other for serious 
dramas and operas, but on the whole, the 
management and performances are below 
mediocrity, and the house, decorations, &c., 
shabby and extremely dirty. The female 
portion of the audience have a separate ac- 
commodation, the ladies sitting in a kind 
of box or balcony, called the casuela, or 
more pas gre the gallinero, or “ hen- 
coop,” while the manolas form their rendez- 
vous in the tertulia. The performances at 
the Sices, however, are very creditable to 
the fea concerned, but this is a private 
establishment, whereas the patent houses, 
Da Cruz and Principe, are under the di- 
rection of the Aguntiaments, and ought to 
be excellently well conducted. Italian o 
ras are pretty frequently represented, but 
both the orchestral and Be departments 
are below mediocrity, and much inferior to 
those that may be seen at Barcelona and 
Seville. The tertulias are common to all 
classes, at all seasons—in closely-curtained 
rooms, round the brazero, in winter; and 
in airy balconied saloons, almost al fresco, 
during summer. They are most agreeable 
parties, characterised by a freedom and so- 
ciality unknown in other countries; the 
conversation is well eo he 5 and occasion- 
ally rendered even brilliant by wit and re- 
partes, though the subjects cabeased rarely 
g° beyond the politics of the day, the scan- 
al of the coteries, the gallantries of the 
men, the charms and accomplishments, 
loves and adventures of the fair; in short, 
the airy, trivial topics that ile the 
ing hour without troubling the thoughts or 
informing the uudaastinding: The com- 
pany, too, is often of a mixed and some- 














what objectionable character, and the use 
of cigars by the male portion—still per- 
mitted in the majority of these assemblies 
—renders them very disagreeable at first 
to an unsophisticated Englishman. They 
are almost unattended with expense, the 
only refreshments being aqua fresca sea- 
soned with volados of lemon-flavoured bar- 
ley-sugar, and only a few ices and wafer- 
cakes are introduced even on grander oc- 
casions. Balls are by no means unfre- 
uent, and in the beginning of the year 
there are occasional masquerades, equally 
remarkable for extravagant and expensive 
costumes, rollicking fun, and very objec- 
tionable intrigues. This kind of gallantry, 
however, is fartoocommon in the every-day 
routine of life to admit of a censure against 
the bals masqués in particular, for there 
exists a looseness of morals throughout the 
higher and middle classes not at all less 
prevalent, if less obtrusive, than in Italy. 





RICHARDSON THE TRAVELLER. 


Another daring traveller, ambitious of 
emulating Park, Clapperton, Lander, and a 
host besides, who have died in the attempt, 
is now exploring the wilds of Africa. 
His position and designs are thus mention- 
ed in the Malta Times of the 27th ult.:— 

“‘There are letters in town from Mr. 
James Richardson, dated November 23, 
from Ghadames, inthe Great Desert, where 
he had been residing for three months, and 
whence he was to siart on the followmg 
day, equipped in the Moorish dress, in or- 
der to make his way, along with a negro 
and a Moor, through the wild tribes, en 
route to Soudan; and should he succeed in 
reaching that place in safety, he seems in- 
clined to proceed to Timbuctoo, and other 
parts of the southern interior. The road 
is very dangerous, for on. the 20th they 
had news of the capture of a caravan be- 
longing to Ghadames in its way to Sonat. 
Mr. Richardson had purchased a camel, 
and had prepared biscuits, dried meat, 
dates, oil, and a few other luxuries for his 
support. .His negro he stole at Jerbay, 
where, finding: him in slavery, he coaxed 
him to run away, and made a free man of 
him. His Moorish servant is a Ghadameite 
—a sort of jockey—an African genius, who 
understands camels and things of that sort. 
Their route is due south, through Ghat, 
Aheer, Damerghon, the first negro :city of 
Soudan, Karnac, and then to Juckaton, the 
cipital of Soudan, and the Sultan’s head- 
quarters—a trip of three months’ duration, 
Should he resolve at. this city ‘to re- 
turn, his way back will be through Bornou 
and Fezzan. The ple of Ghadames 
were very kind to the intrepid. traveller, 
especially the governor, who showed the 
christian (he had never seen one before) 
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all sorts of attention and civilities. A letter 
from Tripoli looks upon Mr. Richardson’s 
enterprise as more than courageous or re- 
a in fact, as foolhardy and desperate, 
seeing that he has no guarantee from the 
English or Ottoman governments. He has 
been advised by every one to return, but go 
he would, and much fear is entertained that 
he may fall a sacrifice to one of two dire 
enemies—savage cruelty, or the climate.” 





The Gatherer. 

Happiness.—There is a sunshine of the 
mind, a happ wae of disposition, which 
far outweighs all external advantages: 
but this sunshine of the mind, the man of 
honour and probity alone experiences. No 
bribe can purchase it for the unjust; no 
mean devices, no mean arts, can pluck it 
from the upright. 

Keep Out of Dame Nature's Debt.— 
Beautiful is the regularity, the clockwork 
of Nature! and certain and severe the pe- 
palty on man for playing tricks with it. 
Though Bacchus himself, overnight, lend 
you his thyrsus, to advance the hands and 
push on the hours, it is ten to one that in 
the morning you will have a smart knock 
on the h r your boldness. And even 
if the knock be delayed—why, it is only 
deferred that it may pay itself with interest 
—all the single knocks coming down, in 
after years, as double ones. For time, 
when it trusts at all, takes huge interest 
of Intemperance, 

Freaks of Nature—On Tuesday weck 
Mr. Amos Mailes, landlord of the Walwyn 
Arms, Much Marcle, exhibited at the 
George Inn, Ledbury, a calf with two 
heads, two necks, and two separate back 
bones, as far as the loin. It was calved 
on the previous night by a cow belonging 
to Mr. Williams, of Much Marcle, and was 
at its full time, but died in calving. Its 
heads were of equal size, and marked 
exactly alike. We would recommend Mr. 
Mailes to adopt some method to preserve 
the animal, as it is a most wonderful curio- 
sity, and no doubt would attract consider- 
able attention.—A few days since, a cat 
belonging to Mr. E. Pascue, of Penzance, 
had a kitten which had two heads, four 
eyes, two mouths, four ears, and paws the 
form of the. human kind.—On Wednesday 
se’night an ewe belonging to W. Daubuz, 
Esq., of Killow,, yeaned two lambs, one of 
which had two heads and six legs. 

Contentment.— The. fountain of content 
must spring up in the mind; and he who 
has so 1ittle knowledge of human nature as 
to seek happiness by changing anything 
but his own disposition, will waste his life 
in fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs 
which he purposes to remove. 





H. A. Burstall; Printer, 2, Tavistock-street, Strand 








